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The remaining part of my paper will be oc- 


eupied chiefly with remarks on the character- 


istic doctrines of the Reformers. These, indeed, 
have, to some extent, been brought out inci- 
dentally, in the sketches which I have pre- 


sented to you of their lives and sufferings. But 


it may be well for us to spend a few minutes in 
looking at them more directly. In the doe- 
trinal statements put forth by these eminent 
men, we meet with two points of fundamental 
importance, and deserving especial notice. One 
of these is, that the divine offers of pardon 
and eternal life, through faith in a erucified 
Redeemer, are wholly free and gratuitous; as 
opposed to the Romish doctrine of salvation 
through the merit of good works. In stating 
this doctrine they were careful to explain that 
the faith by which we are justified, possesses 
nothing in the nature of a meritorious act :— 
that it is, in fact, simply the empty hand held 
out to receive the proffered boon. The other 
point is that this free and gratuitous offer of 
life and salvation is addressed equally to all ; as 
opposed to the Romish doctrine that peculiar 
privileges in this respect were possessed by a 
favored few, including the Virgin Mary and 
the Saints ;—and that ordinary Christians, far 
from aspiring to stand on the same level, must 
be content to solicit the benefit of their good 
offices, intercession, and superfluous merits. 
One of the prayers to the Virgin Mary, in com- 




















mon use at this period, contains the following 
expressions, “ Hail queen! mother of mercy, 
our life, our sweetness, our hope! O gate of 
glory, be for us a reconciliation unto the Father 
and the Son!” In opposition to this monstrous 
perversion of the plain teaching of the Bible, 
the Reformers maintained that our Lord Jesus 
Christ is our alone Mediator and Advocate 
with the Father; and that in virtue of his all- 
sufficient atonement for the sins of mankind, 
every penitent sinner who believingly comes to 
him for grace and pardon is accepted and 
placed on the very same footing with regard to 
salvation and eternal life, as the Virgin Mary 
herself. 

With beautiful simplicity and clearness Lat- 
imer wrote, “ Like as when I owe unto a mana 
hundred pounds ; I have it not, and for lack of 
it I am laid in prison. In such distress eomes 
a good friend, and saith, ‘ Sir, be of good cheer, 
I will pay thy debts ;’ and forthwith payeth the 
whole sum, and setteth me at liberty. Such a 
friend is our Saviour; he has paid our debts, 
and set us at liberty. Therefore, though our 
sins condemn us, yet when we allege Christ and” 
believe in him, our sins shall not hurt us. For 
St. John saith,‘ We have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” We 
have one Advocate, not many; neither saints 
nor anybody else, but only Him, and no other, 
either in the way of mediation or redemption. 
Let us not withdraw from him his majesty, 
and give it to creatures, for he alone satisfies 
for the sins of the whole world. So that all 
who believe in Christ are clean from all the 
filthiness of their sins.” 

I have already mentioned the name of 
Thomas Becon, a young man for some time 
chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, and who 
seems to have had peculiarly clear views of 
Gospel truth. To these views he gives expres- 
sion in the following passage :—“ Here God, 
who is infinite and unspeakable, gives after 
such a manner as passeth all things. For that 
which he gives, he gives, not as the wages of 
desert, but of mere love. This sort of giving, 
which has its spring in love, makes the gift 
more excellent and precious. And as God, the 
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giver, is exceedingly great, so is the gift which 
he giveth, which is his only Son. Let us un- 
derstand that God is not said to be angry with 
the world, but to love it, in that he gave his Son 
for it. God is merciful to us, and loveth us, 
and of very love gave his son unto us, that we 
should not perish but have everlasting life. 
And as God giveth by love and mercy, so do 
we take and receive by faith, and not otherwise. 
Faith only—that is trust in the mercy and 
grace of God—is the very hand by which we 
take this gift. And it is bestowed on the 
world, and the world signifies all mankind. 
Why shouldst thou not suffer thyself to be of 
this name, seeing that Christ, with plain words, 
saith that God gave not his Son only for Mary, 
Peter, and Paul, but for the world, that all 
should receive him that are the sons of men. 
But thou wilt say, ‘Why does he not show this 
to me alone (that is, to me individually), then 
I would believe surely that it appertained to 
me.’ But itis for a great consideration that 
God speaks here so generally, to the intent, 
verily, that none should think himself excluded 
from this promise and gift. We are saved 
then only by the mercy of God ; and we obtain 
this grace only by faith, without virtue, with- 
out merits, and without works. For the whole 
matter that is necessary to the getting of re- 
mission of sins and everlasting life, is alto- 
gether and fully comprehended in the love and 
mercy of God, through Jesus Christ.” 

But whilst in opposition to the teaching of 
Rome, the Reformers were thus earnest in 
ascribing our salvation to the free grace of God 
alone, and not, either in whole or in part, to our 
own virtue, merits, or works; whilst they 
maintained, with the apostle, that “not by 
works of righteousness, which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us,” they 
equally kept in view the no less important 
truth, that this great work is effected in us “ by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” Nor did they fail to main- 
tain that if the tree be good, the fruit will be 

also; that if our faith be sincere, it will 
be manifested by our works; and that we can 
have no Scriptural ground for believing our- 
selves to be savingly interested in the Lord’s 
forgiving mercy, further than as we are found 
endeavoring, in humble dependence on his 
grace, to bring forth fruit to his praise. 

In proof of this, you will remember the doc- 
trinal statement of Patrick Hamilton, on 
“good works,” already quoted :—and still 
more to the point is the assertion of Thomas 
Becon himself (quoted in an earlier part of this 
paper), that the faith by which we are justified 
is a faith which worketh by love, and is 
* plenteous in good works.” Thus we see that 
‘the early Reformers were none the less stead- 


fast in maintaining the Scripture doctrine of |down for all aching heads.” 


“ good works,’ because of their carefulness 


not to obscure the gracious aspect of the Gos- 
pel, by putting “works” in the wrong place. 
They regarded the performance of good works, 
not as a condition to be fulfilled, in order to our 
obtaining the pardon of sin; but as the FRUIT 
and RESULT of our having obtained it by free 
grace alone—“ We do not,” said another of 
these eminent men, “ we do not work in order 
that we may be saved, but because we are 
saved, therefore we work.” 

I know of no more touching illustration of 
the clear Gospel views of the Reformers than 
is afforded by the prayer of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, when about to suffer martyrdom. Through 
the fear of man he had denied his faith, but 
was notwithstanding burnt to death. At this 
season of extremity he knelt down and uttered 
the following prayer: “ O Lord, have mercy on 
me, a most wretched caitiff and miserable sin- 
ner! I have offended both against heaven and 
earth more than my tongue can express! 
Whither then may I go, or whither shall I 
flee? To heaven I may be ashamed to lift up 
mine eyes, and on earth I find no place of 
refuge or succour. To thee, therefore, O Lord, 
do I run; to thee do I humble myself. O Lord, 
my God, my sins are great; but yet have 
mercy upon me for thy great mercy. The 
great mystery that God became man was not 
wrought for small or few offences. Thou didst 
not give thy Son unto death for little sins only : 
but for all the greatest sins of the world, so 
that the sinner returns to thee with his whole 
heart; as I do here, at this present. Where- 
fore have mercy on me, O God, whose property 
is always to have mercy. Have mercy upon me, 
O Lord, for thy great merey. O Lord, I crave 
nothing for my own merits, but for thy name’s 
sake, that it might be hallowed thereby, and 
for thy dear Son, Jesus Chrisi’s sake.” 

Sometimes we find them setting forth the 
dying love of Christ, with wonderful pathos 
and tenderness. “Jesus Christ,’ says the 
martyr, John Bradford, “gave his life for our 
sins, and by his death delivered us. Because 
he saw that we should fall sorely, therefore he 
would suffer sorely. This death of Christ, 
therefore, look on as the very pledge of God’s 
love to thee, whosoever thou art, and how 
deeply soever thou hast sinned.” And then, 
as if beholding our divine Surety, as he hung 
expiring on the cross, he adds, “ See, God's 
hands are nailed, they cannot strike thee; his 
feet also, they cannot run from thee; his arms 
are wide open to embrace thee ; his head hangs 
down to kiss thee; his very heart is open, so 
that herein see, look, spy, behold, and thou 
shalt see nothing therein but love, love, love to 
thee ; hide thee, therefore, lay thy head there 
with the evangelist. This is the cleft of the 
rock where Elias stood. This is the pillow of 
And how soft to 
his own head must this pillow have been felt to 
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be, when, in writing from prison a final farewell 
to his mother, he could say, in the near prospect 
of a cruel death: “ My most dear mother, I 
heartily pray and beseech you to be thankful 
for me to God, who now taketh me to himself. 
I have nothing to give you, or to leave behind 
me for you; only 1 pray God, my Father, for 
Christ’s sake to bless you, and to keep you from 
all evil. May he make you patient and thank- 
ful that he takes your son to be a witness for 
his truth ; wherein I confess to the whole world 
that I die, and depart this life in hope of a 
much better, which I look for at the hand of 
God, my Father, through the merits of his Son, 
Jesus Christ. Thus, my dear mother, I take 
my last farewell of you in this life, beseeching 
the Almighty Father, through Christ, to grant 
us to meet together in the life to come, where 
we shall give him continual thanks and praise 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

These illustrations are now brought to a 
close. I trust they may have served to present 
to you, with some degree of clearness, the most 
important aspects of that great work of the 
16th century, which we have now been contem- 
plating. I have confined myself to those views 
of religious truth, which enlightened Christians 
of all denominations are agreed in regarding as 
vital and fundamental. ‘the purpose which I 
had in view did not lead me into a discussion 
of those matters, whether in doctrine or prac- 
tice, by which Christians of one denomination 
are distinguished from those of another. Not 
that I would be supposed to ignore or underrate 
the importance of these distinctions. With 
regard to them, each one of us should seek to 
be fully persuaded in his own mind. And if, 
together with this persuasion, there be cher- 
ished in our minds a spirit of Christian kind- 
ness towards those who differ from us, and of 
candor in judging of their motives and feel- 
ings; the benefit which we shall all derive 


darkness of succeeding ages of superstition 
and ignorance, were brought to light by the 
Reformation. And it is probable that, as we 
advance in Christian knowledge and experience, 
the points on which we differ will be less dwelt 
on than those in which we are agreed. The 
eminent John Newton, when in advanced life, 
is reported to have said, “‘ When I was young, 
I knew many things in religion ; there are only 
two things that 1 know now: one is that | 
am a miserable sinner, and the other is, that 
Jesus Christ is an all-sufficient Saviour.” And 
truly, my dear friends, it is the gracious work 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul, first to reveal to 
us our need of such a Saviour, and then to 
reveal to us such a Saviour for our need. An 
experimental knowledge of this Saviour is that 
without which all other knowledge is vain. “TI 
determined,” said the Apostle, “ to know nothing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied.” ‘And this,” said our Lord himself, 
“ And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent.” And the time we have 
spent together this evening will not have been 
spent in vain, if, whilst dwelling on the suffer- 
ings endured for the love of Christ, by so many 
noble confessors of his name in a former age, 
our hearts have been warmed by a more lively 
gratitude to our heavenly Father, for the bless- 
ings which he permits us to enjoy in these 
days of outward tranquillity; and our souls 
quickened by his grace, to a more earnest and 
prayerful desire that we too may not be sloth- 
ful, but followers of them, who, through faith 
and patience, inherit the promises. 











































Remarkable Convincements of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples through “ Barclay’s Apology.” 


from the mutual exercise of such a spirit and 


temper, will go far to counterbalance the dis- 
advantages incidental to the present divided 
state of the Christian Church. These external 


divisions, though they may be the result of 
human infirmity, are very far from being an un- 


mixed evil. They seem, indeed, in our present 
imperfect state of being, to be the natural, not 


to say the necessary result of that liberty of 
conscience,—of that freedom of thought and 
action in religious matters, which, as English- 
men, it is our high privilege to enjoy. 

But let us avoid exaggerated views on this 
subject. Whilst there exists between sincere 
Christians of different denominations a suffi- 
cient amount of diversity of sentiment to afford 
scope for the exercise of Christian charity and 
mutual forbearance, we may well be thankful 
that there still prevails so much of substantial 
unity, in regard to those great cardinal truths 
of the Gospel, which after being buried in the 










The day after the Quarterly Meeting held at 
Leeds, Joshua Priestman, of Pickering, break- 
fasted at the same friend’s house as myself. 
On inquiring of him concerning a certain young 
man I had particularly noticed in the meeting, 
he told me he was a member of their Monthly 
Meeting, and that his name was Richard Finnies 
Foster ; that he came out of the south and had 
settled at Scarbro’; that he had joined Friends 
by convincement, and had appeared acceptably 
in the ministry, and withal related the following 
occurrence, which I have put down as nearly 
as I can remember, viz., that Dr. Southam, of 
Buckingham, a man eminent in his profession, 
by which he had acquired considerable prop- 
erty, took a journey for pleasure with his wife 
to London. During their stay there they at- 
tended a play, in which was acted “The 
Quaker,” with which the Doctor was much 
affected. At the close of the performance the 
principal manager observed to the company that 
if any one was desirous to know more of. this 
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singular body of people, he would recommend 
them to read Barclay’s Apology. 

Accordingly, before he left London, the 
Doctor privately purchased that work, and when 
he got home secreted it in his study, where he 
employed his leisure time in diligently perusing 
it. His wife, very soon perceiving a visible 
alteration in him, and having taken notice that 
he spent more time than usual in his study, 
wondered what was the cause. Whereupon, 
taking the opportunity when he was from home, 
she carefully examined the room, and found 
the Apology therein, which she began to read, 
and continued to do so at such times as her 
husband was absent. The consequence of 
which was, that by turning their minds to that 
divine principle of light and life which comes 
by Jesus Christ, and is placed in the secret of 
every heart, they were both convinced of the 
truth as professed by the Society of Friends, 
and in time they found strength to make public 
profession of the same. 

_ About the same period Richard F. Foster’s 
brother Oswald, who was an apprentice with 
Dr. Southam, was out of his time, and went to 
London for further instruction. The Doctor 
having a great deal of business, had proposed at 
Oswald’s return to take him into partnership. 
Before the latter reached home he heard of the 
Doctor and his wife having become Friends, at 
which he was very much surprised ; but being 
determined to let them know that he was not 
one, when he entered the house, he began to 
whistle and sing, and passing through the lobby 
by the sitting-room door, he went directly into 
the kitchen, where he was very much struck 
with the visible alteration he observed in the 
countenance of the maid-servant, and thus ac- 
costed her—‘ What, Betty, are you all turned 
Quakers? But I will not be one, however.” 
But in a short time he was also favored with a 
precious visitation (of Divine grace), and be- 
came clearly convinced of the truth as professed 
by Friends. 

The said Richard F. Foster, hearing that his 
brother Oswald was turned Quaker, lightly 
aaid, “I shall quake also when cold weather 
comes.” The same Divine power however soon 
after reached unto him, and caused him to bow 
thereto, bringing him into a state of willingness 
to confess Christ before men, (after the manner 
of Friends); and about the same time his brother 
John, resident at some distance, was convinced 
of the truth of Friends’ principles, without hav- 
img any previous conversation one with another. 
Thus were six persons in rather a remarkable 
manner convinced and brought to the acknow- 
ledgment of the truth as laid down in Barclay’s 
Apology, and became valuable members of the 
Society of Friends.—Joseph Wood’s Jvurnal, 
3d month, 1805. — 





No man is so destitute as the ignorant man. 


From the London and the British Friend. 
FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
[ENGLAND]. 

The Annual Meeting of the above Associa- 
tion was held in the meeting-house, at Ack- 
worth, on Fifth-day evening, the 2d of Seventh 
month, at 7 o’clock, and was largely attended. 

Robert Charleton being called upon to pre- 
side, said that in the early days of the Bristol 
School he was engaged as a teacher in it for 
about seventeen years. He thought the present 
position of the Association was one to give 
ground for great encouragement. He had read 
the report of the Conference of Teachers which 
was held in Leeds last First month, and could 
not but feel much cheered and animated there- 
by. He thought that the bringing together, as 
was done there, the amount of what might be 
called sanctified talent, was a great cause for 
thankfulness. With regard to the future of the 
Association, they now proposed to themselves a 
higher aim than they did at first—not merely 
the instruction of those brought under their 
care in the rudiments of learning, but also the 
care of their highest interests. They desired 
to be made, in however small a measure, the 
means of inculcating a knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus. That was a practical carrying 
out of the exhortation, ‘“ Let him that heareth, 
say come,” &¢.—for when by Divine grace any 
were made partakers of the blessing, it was too 
joyful to be kept to themselves, and they were 
desirous to communicate it to others. 

The Annual Report was read by the Secre- 
tary, from which it appeared that a considerable 
increase had taken place during the year in the 
aggregate number of scholars under instruction. 
As nearly as could be ascertained, the number 
of teachers was about 890, and of scholars 
9,600 (including the schools in Ireland). After 
alluding to the establishment of some new 
schools, and to the holding of Conferences in 
Manchester and Dublin, a sketch was given of 
the operations of various schools during the 
year, with a notice of the present condition of 
the movement amongst Friends in America. 

The discussions at the Leeds Conference was 
then reviewed, and the report concluded with 
general observatiors on the importance of indi- 
vidual exertions, and upon the various ways in 
which First-day Schools have been found to 
operate beneficially both upon those imme- 
diately concerned in them and upon the Church 
at large. 

The President remarked upon that part of 
the Report which referred to united prayer as 
particularly worthy of attention, and spoke also 
of the value of individual effort as illustrated 
by the school kept up in the North of Ireland 
by a mother and her daughter, who were com- 
pelled, for want of other assistance, to resort to 
that of respectable farm laborers. He also re- 
ferred to the school at Spitalfields, as being 
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amongst a low and degraded population and sur- 
rounded with peculiar difficulties, and yet filling 
a very useful place. 

Ww. Ball said, that the Report was suggest- 
ive of many subjects of interesting thought. 
In relation to the important inquiry as to how 
the poorer classes may be brought more within 
the Christian influence of the Society, he did 
not think that any modifications of our present 
practices would be required if there were a sin- 
cere desire to live not unto ourselves, but unto 
Him who died for us and rose again. ‘“ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty;” and 
he longed for the day when there should be a 
larger outpouring of the Holy Spirit. He be- 
lieved that the First-day School movement had 
been already largely blessed, and desired that it 
might be still more so. 

Alexander Allen (Dublin) alluded to the dif- 
ficulties of First-day School teaching in Ire- 
land, chiefly those thrown in the way by the 
priests. In most cases the children of Prot- 
estants only could be induced to attend. 

Isaac Robson, however, informed the meeting 
that one school in Ireland was attended by from 
twenty to thirty Roman Catholics. It was a 
remarkable instance of perseverance under great 
difficulties. The teachers could give no relig- 
ious instructions at first, but by degrees the 
scholars were willing to hear the Scriptures 
read, and then asked for them spontaneously. 

In reply to a question, J. S. Fry stated that 
there were but few Roman Catholics in the 
English schools. 

Josiah Evans said, there were many Roman 
Catholics in the school at Neath. 

J. 8S. Fry, in allusion to the difficulty of in- 
ducing senior and adult scholars to attend our 
meetings regularly, said, that when his attention 
was first called to the subject, he was inclined 
to think they might be induced to unite with 
Friends in their meetings for worship, and he 
still thought that this might be done to some 
extent. But further experience made him 
doubt whether it would be successful on any 
large scale, They invited them to meetings for 
worship, they came perhaps once, and they often 
saw them there no more. It seemed as though 
they could not get beyond a certain point with 
them. The time was coming when they must 
seriously consider the question as to how their 
arrangements were to be adapted to the poorer 
class. He thought that some special arrange- 
ments for this class might be made quite in 
accordance with Friends’ views of Scripture 
truth. 

John Pease, whilst rejoicing in the large 
amount of Christian activity observable in the 
present day, wished with much tenderness to 
express his apprehension that there might be a 
decrease of spirituality amongst Friends, and it 
was worth while to inquire whether, if they 


walked more in the Spirit, they would not have: 


more life and more power to open their lips in 
prayer and praise and counsel. 

Joseph Hopkins thought they ought to pro- 
ceed with caution. After reading the Report 
of the Conference, he felt deep solicitude with 
reference to the subject already alluded to, that 
of bringing the scholars*more closely into con- 
nection with our Society, its principles, and 
practices. There might be a difficulty on the 
part of the scholars which made them unwilling 
tocome. He could believe that the First-day 
School movement had been, and would still be, 
beneficial to many. Whilst he would encourage 
all to do their duty in the little and in the 
much, he would yet warn all and entreat them 
to be watchful, and not to make haste. If 
there were defect, surely it lay .with them- 
selves; there could be none on the part of the 
Great Head of the Church. 

W. C. Westlake not having been at the Con- 
ference, felt some hesitation in speaking of it. 
He thought the Report touched upon that 
which affected the prosperity of the Society— 
between teaching .reading, and writing, &c., 
and getting the scholars to attend religious 
meetings, there was a great gap. If their 
First-day schools were rightly conducted, they 
must tend to the spread of that faith which 
they believed to be true, and which was caleu- 
lated for the poor and wealthy alike. The 
practical point, he believed, must be the estab- 
lishment of what have been termed Scripture- 
reading meetings and cottage-meetings. One 
Friend in this way assembled some thirty or 
forty persons, and though the place was very 
inconvenient and unsuitable, the meetings were 
profitable. In these there was a large propor- 
tion of silence. The Scriptures were read and 
explained under the simple guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and in that way they might bring 
many together who might be instructed, and 
the periods of silence would be blessed to 
them. 

Arthur R. Abbott thought it was highly im- 
portant to persuade the poorer class that 
Friends were not merely a select, respectable 
body, but'a Christian Church, and willing te 
receive all who would join them. They must 
try and bring others to sit amongst them, and 
pray often that they with themselves might 
receive largely of that Spirit which would lead 
them to the truth. Those who endeavored to 
fulfil the Gospel precept, to “compel them to 
come in,” would find that their own convictions 
of the truths of Scripture would be largely in- 
creased, perhaps more than by any amount of 
works of divinity. The Saviour said, that if 
any man will do his will he shall know of the 
doctrine. ‘Pure religion and undefiled (or a 
pure religious service) before God and the 
Father is this: To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” 
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William Pollard thought there were many 
points of resemblance between the uneducated 
and the young. His experience with children 
in Ackworth School was, that the most favored 
times were the First-day evening readings ; the 
reason of this was, that for the last twenty or 
thirty years, one whose honored presence they 
missed at the meeting, had been enabled 
through Divine grace to lay before the chil- 
dren committed to his care the food adapted 
for them. Friends must be willing to break 
through some of their old habits, and gather in 
their neighbors; let them covet earnestly the 
best gifts, and assuredly God would answer 
their prayers. 

Edward Pease would not have the teachers 
discouraged because their scholars did not join 
the Church. Other denominations complained 
of the same thing, and while they frequently 
had the parents attending their places of wor- 
ship, Friends had not that advantage ; no won- 
der, therefore, they found the difficulty. Pa- 
rents were quite awake to the fact that their 
children got on better in the world when they 
have been taught at a school, but they did not 
see so clearly the importance of the religious 

art of education. 

William White hoped each one would carry 
out the suggestions of the Report as he felt at 
liberty to do so. He was brought into contact 
with the scholars in a large First-day School, 
many of whom were through the Divine bless- 
ing brought under religious influences. It was 
very desirable that there should be something 
which might remove the hindrances which pre- 
vent their joining Friends as a religious Socie- 
ty. Many of them first heard the name of God 
and of Christ reverentially spoken of in their 
schools. There was, however, a gap between 
them and the Society, which must be bridged 
over; but they must take the difficulty as they 
found it and try to overcome it. To do this 
they must sit down amongst the poor in a so- 
cial way, and enter into sympathy with them as 
far as they could. Let this be done often, and 
the effect would be seen. They must come 
down amongst them and strive to bring them 
up to themselves. In the work of the First- 
day School teacher there was no room for dis- 
couragement. The shadows and difficulties 
would soon disappear before increased perseve- 
rance, faithfulness, zeal, and prayerfulness. 
Let them ask themselves whether they were as 
spiritual as they ought to be. If they became 
more spiritual their difficulties would quickly 
disappear. In some meetings the poor had, to 
a certain extent, joined the Society. When he 
(W. White) was at Darlington, he had the 
cue of shaking bands with carpenters, 

lacksmiths, engineers, &c., who had become 
members of the Society. That was just the 
element they required and which they might 
get out of the First-day Schools. There wasa 
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field open to those Friends who did not feel 
called to active labor; they might assist by 
pecuniary contributions. In London, better 
rooms were required, especially for the schools 
in Spitalfields. Surely the subject could not 
have claimed full attention. There was a call 
in that neighborhood for a sort of mission 
church which might spread its influence around 
for the spiritual benefit of the people. They 
had heard a good deal about united prayer. He 
would exhort all teachers to consider whether 
they themselves set apart a sufficient portion of 
time each day for private prayer—without that 
they would never attain to that which was in- 
tended for them. 

After a few remarks from the Chairman, 

Frederick Cooper brought under the notice of 
the meeting, the subject of the desirability, or 
otherwise, of continuing the'visits of deputations 
‘to places where there were-no schools or only 
small ones. Many schools owed their strength, 
and some even their very existence, to these 
deputations. It was good at times to stir up 
the languishing. 

Francis E. Fox (Tottenham) hoped these 
would be continued, and that they would visit 
Tottenham. 

William Beck supported this view. In many 
schools already visited by the deputation, a 
visit would be very acceptable. The work 
amongst the poor in the metropolis was so im- 
rmense as to be almost beyond the means of 
those in better circumstances to grapple with 
it, and that produced a very depressing feel- 
ing. 

The Chairman encouraged the Central Com- 
mittee to appoint deputations to visit the small 
schools. 

After a few remarks from George Bottomley, 

The Committee and the Officers were re- 
appointed for the ensuing year, and the meet- 
ing closed about half-past nine with a short pe- 
riod of silence. 


—_——__-—~<er—-—__—_ 
THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


How is it that the sentiment, not of the people 
of England merely, but of all civilized peoples 
on the globe, has undergone such a lamentable 
revulsion respecting the worst scourge of hu- 
manity—war? How has it happened that 
physical force, which scarcely a dozen years 
ago held so low a place in public estimation, in 
comparison with that which is moral, has lately 
assumed the ascendency, and obtained for it- 
self a sanction and a glory which we once 
thought there was reason to hope it had lost 
forever? Is it that the nature of war has 
changed? Is it that in these later times it has 
been divested of any of its horrors? Is it that 
it has evidently promoted, though by a rough 
and lawless hand, the well-being of nations ? 
Nothing of the sort. Peace is as essential now 
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to progress of every kind—commercial, political, 
moral, spiritual—as ever it seemed to be,—is 
as plainly the dictate of Christian sentiment, 
and the natural outcome of Christian principles 
and feelings, as when it was most assiduously 
cherished by the popular mind. Nay, the ex- 
perience of the last ten years, so far from weak- 
ening the arguments in its favor, has abun- 
dantly confirmed as well as profusely illustrated 
them. Why is it, then, that to profess an ab- 
horrence of war, and to act in the spirit of that 
profession, expose aman now-a-days, whatever 
may be his other qualifications, to something 
nearly approaching to general contempt ? 

The reply which would refer the discourag- 
ing phenomenon to the depravity of human na- 
ture, indisputable as is the fact at which it 
points, does not meet the case. We have ex- 
tirpated some forms of evil which drew their 
life from the same source, and why should we 
not extirpate war, the most stupendous of them 
all? The truth seems to be that the present 
prevalence of the bellicose spirit, as compared 
with the pacific spirit which was cherished 
some years-ago, is due, not to any change of 
conviction on the subject, but to the impulse 
communicated to the malignant passions of men, 
by the needless dissipation of that spell which 
nearly forty years of unbroken European peace 
had happily laid upon them. The Russian 
war broke up the universal calm, and there is 
good ground for maintaining, that that unhappy 
act of policy must be held responsible for all 
the outbreaks of a similar nature which have 
subsequently occurred. Not in England only, 
but throughout the world, that new recourse to 
the sword as the arbiter of international justice, 
very speedily and very sensibly demoralized 
public sentiment as to almost all the great ques- 
tions of right and wrong which had previously 
been treated with constantly growing effect. 
The passions of men got excited—the standards 
by which they measured the intrinsic worth of 
conduct were clouded and debased—their sym- 
pathies were drawn towards unworthy objects— 
conscience lost much of its former power— 
Christian virtue ceased to present to eyes that 
could recognise it, its aspect of beauty—reli- 
gion faltered and spoke in uncertain tones— 
and the power of evil gained the supremacy. 
The generation that had grown up since the 
last treaty of peace at Vienna almost without a 
knowledge of what war was, certainly without 
experience of its debasing and intoxicating in- 
fluence upon personal thought, feeling, and 
character, became infected with the fermenting 
venom—and war, alas! which had become all 
but impracticable, so great an outrage did it 
offer to the common sentiments of men, thence- 
forth became easy as a pastime—a change of 
which restless statesmen and ambitious poten- 
tates knew how to take the advantage. The fit 
will wear itself out, of course—and, perhaps, 


coming generations will be beneficially warned 
by it. Meanwhile, however, who is there but 
should mourn over the horrid desecration which 
has frustrated and profaned, for no one knows 
how long to come, the fairest hopes of the good 
and the true ? 

All honor to those brave hearts who, in this 
general falling away, shrink not from remind- 
ing us of what we lose by our folly! To our 
thinking, there is no sublimer, no more soul- 
subduing moral spectacle on earth, than the 
persistence of earnest men in preaching their 
principles from midst the ruins of their own too 
sanguine expectations. We may fail, they 
seem to say—the cause we have espoused may 
wither down to the ground—our fond anticipa- 
tions may be bruised and shattered under the 
pelting of the pitiless storm—but not a jot of 
the duty we have taken upon our ourselves will 
we bate—and the truth we have welcomed as 
the truth of Heaven, we will do our utmost to 
preserve, and to commend, though all mankind 
should unite in holding us up to derision. All 
honor, we again say, tosuch men! They will 
have their reward. They have the earnest of 
it already in their own consciences. Their la- 
bors will not be lost. From the ashes of the deso- 
lation which war is making will spring up after 
a while the green blades of those living germs 
of truth which these men are diligently sowing in 
tears ; and the world will rejoice in the coming 
harvest. 

The cause of peace, we take it, although for 
the time being beaten down, is nct destroyed— 
is not vitally or permanently damaged. It is, 
perhaps, hard to believe this—but it would be 
more difficult still for a Christian mind to ac- 
cept the conclusion that human passion is be- 
yond the reach and government of the Divine 
law of love. All great moral enterprises are 
subject to ebbs and flows—all of them have 
their neap as well as their spring tides. 
But oftentimes in the world’s experience the 
severest convulsions of the elements usher in 
the longest and fairest periods of tranquillity. 
When the north-east wind catches us in the 
very witching time of spring, as it has done this 
year, and blasts with its rough usage the beauty 
of the fields and woods, continuing with us 
as though it would never give place to more 
vernal airs, we are apt to be depressed and 
despondent, certain though we be that summer 
and autumn will follow in due.course. The 
Peace Society need not handle its cause, nor, 
let us add, does it handle its cause, as if it were 
destined to come to nothing. Let whatever 
difference of opinion obtain respecting its ab- 
stract principle, there can be but few, we hope, 
who do not heartily sympathize with its object. 
Nor is that object Utopian, save to the appre- 
hensions of men who cannot recognize the su- 
periority of moral over material power. Just 
now, however, is the most fitting moment for 
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all who desire to see that object realized, to give 
expression to their desire, and to take their 
share, if it must be so, of the obloquy which 
the utterance of peace sentiments will incur. 
This is our aim in submitting the foregoing 
observations to our circle of readers—and if, to 
any extent, that aim should be thereby pro- 
moted, our desire will be gained, and our effort 
will have secured a meet recompense.—Non- 
conformist. 
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from time to time, to exhort its members in 
every place not only to demean themselves in 
word and conduct, as becomes good and faith- 
ful subjects of the governments under which 
they have lived; but also to promote the like 
sentiments of duty and affection among those 
over whom their influence may extend. It has 
also taught that, “‘ though we cannot, for con- 
science’ sake, actively comply with some things 
enjoined by human laws, yet the Holy Scrip- 
tures require that we should ‘render unto 


——_—_ | Cresar the things that are Ceesar’s,’ and be punc- 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1863. 





CLosE oF THE VoLUME.—In reminding 
our agents and subscribers that the present 
number completes the SrxTEENTH volume of 
Friend’s Review, we may express the gratifica- 
tion and encouragement we have derived from 
the increased interest manifested, in various 
ways, in the paper during the past year. A 
considerable enlargementof the list of subscrib- 
ers has been made. We also gratefully ac- 
knowledge the kind expression, by many of our 
correspondents, of sympathy with us under the 
extraordinary and trying circumstances of the 
present day, which enhance, in no small de- 
gree, the responsibility always belonging to the 
dissemination of such a Journal as the Review. 

We feel that this is not a time to relax our 
efforts to promote the welfare of our religious 
Society and its members individually, and we 
again earnestly ask our friends every where to 
continue their efficient aid, both as agents and 
subscribers, in maintaining and increasing our 
circulation. The beginning of a new volume 
seems a proper time for special exertions to ob- 
tain new subscribers, but subscriptions may com- 
mence at any time during the year. 





Our Present Durties.—Friends have al- 
ways believed that they were called to show 
forth to the world, in life and practice, that the 
blessed reign of the Messiah, the Prince of 
Peace, is begun—trusting that it will proceed— 
though long retarded and often interrupted— 
until it attains its completion in the earth, when, 
according to the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Micah, “ nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
Our Religious Society has felt it incumbent, 


tual in the payment of every tribute which 
we can justly do, without acting in opposition 
to that sacred illumination bestowed upon us 
by the Father of Lights, not only to teach, but 
also to enable us to perform every duty with 
uprightness and integrity both to God, and to 
those who, in the course of His providence, are 
placed if authority.” 

When suffering has come upon ‘Friends on 
account of demands made upon them inconsist- 
ent.with the principles of Truth, they have 
been advised to “demonstrate by their whole 
conduct and conversation, that they really suffer 
for conscience’ sake ; and to keep close to the 
guidance of that goed Spirit, which will pre- 
serve in meekness and quiet resignation under 
every trial. For if resentment should arise 
against those whom we may look upon as the 
instruments of our sufferings, it will deprive 
us of the reward of faithfulness, give just oc- 
casion of offence, and bring dishonor to the 
cause of Truth. Cavilling or casting reflections 
upon any, because of our sufferings, doth not 
become the servants of Christ, whose holy ex- 
ample and footsteps we ought in all things faith- 
fully to follow.” 

Our members have, however, been left at lib- 
erty to avail themselves of the provisions of the 
law to obtain relief in cases of irregularity in 
proceedings against them; being careful to 
take such a course as may not be prejudicial to 
the testimony of truth, and to avoid “letting 
out their minds into too much expectation of 
outward relief in point of law, but that they 
patiently and principally depend on the Lord, 
and his power to plead their cause.” 

The following address may be fitly introduced 
in connection with these remarks, and we trust 
it will meet a faithful response in the hearts of 
those for whom it is intended. 
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A few words to all those, who are or may be called upon 
to suffer for conscience’ sake, during the present fratri- 
cidal war. 

Dear Friends,—The sympathy of your 
brethren and sisters in Christ is with you; 
and be assured that prayers have ascended and 
will ascend on your behalf to the Father of us 
all, “that He would strengthen you with might 
by His spirit in the inner man ;” that he would 
draw very near to you, and so refresh you by 
the sweet incomes of his love, that you may even 
count it joy to be permitted to suffer for his 
great name’s sake. This is possible. It has 
been so in times that are past; and our God is 
unchangeable. He will strengthen those that 
put theirtrust in Him. He has promised, “ as 
thy day, so shall thy strength be,” and His 
promises are yea and amen forever. 

May spiritual songs arise in your hearts, and 
may you finally be enabled to sing His praise 
on the banks of deliverance. Amen, saith my 
soul. 

“ Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion; for when he is tried, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to 
them that love Him.” 

A Sister 1n Carist. 


Disp, in Canton, Ind., on the 19th of 6th month 
last, in his 50th year, Dr. Epmunp ALBERTSON, a min- 
ister of Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, near Wilmington, Delaware, on the 1st inst., 
Amy Y., daughter of John R. and Lucy R. Tatum, 
aged 4 years and 7 months. 


——, onthe 8th inst., at Muscatine, Iowa, Eras- 
Tus, son of R. M. and Lucy Pinkham, in the 13th 
year of his age, Although suffering much from a 
violent affection of the heart, he manifested a calm 
resignation throughout his sickness, and towards 
the close gave ample evidence that death had no 
terrors for him. 


——, on the 15th of 4th month, 1863, in the 56th 
year of her age, Exizasetu, wife of Robert Hazard, a 
useful member of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting. This 
dear friend, it appears, had many struggles in con- 
templation of having to leave her family and friends, 
but was enabled to say, “thy will O Lord be done.” 
She expressed much consolation in the belief that 
her sins were forgiven through the atoning blood 


‘of her dear Redeemer, wherein she could say when 


near her close “ Oh happy—happy, happy.” 


——,in Mahoning county, O., 8th month 7th, 1863, 
Racuet Morris, a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting and Goshen Particular Meeting, in 
the 89th year of her age. 

In the fall of 1821, she moved, with her husband, 
Joseph Morris, from the State of New Jersey, and 
settled on the same place where she lived till her 
death. In 1824, she sustained a great affliction in 
the death of her beloved husband, by which occur- 
rence she was a widow about 39 years. She had 
very humble views of herself, and was remarkable 
for great tenderness of spirit. Fearful of doing or 
saying anything wrong, the tenor of her last days 
was placid and mild, and the ardent desire of her 
mind was to find acceptance in the divine sight. 


—, at Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y., 


6th of 4th month, 1863, Mason Anruony, & member 
of Scipio Monthly Meeting, aged 59 years, after a 
protracted illness of much suffering and close con- 
finement. He was a faithful and energetic friend 
and advocate of temperance, and spent his last 
years in lecturing upon this subject. His friends 
have the consolation that his change was his eternal 
gain. 


Disp, at Medina, Orleans county, N. Y., 3d of 
4th mouth, 1863, Anna AntTuony, aged 78 years, & 
member of Elba Monthly Meeting. Her call from 
works to rewards was sudden and unexpected, yet 
through mercy, her bereaved family and friends be- 
lieve she has been gathered to the just of all gen- 
erations. 


——, in Mansfield, Mass., on the 11th of 7th month, 
1863, Jacos Grover, a member of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting, R. I., aged 86 years, 8 months and 5 days. 
He became a member of the Society of Friends in 
early life by convincement. He was diligent in the 
attendance of his religious meetings, esteeming those 
held in silence as seasons in which the soul may 
approach near to the fountain of life. He is 
now gathered, as we believe, to his heavenly home, 
as he expressed recently in one of his public testi- 
monies, “ The Lord would take him to himself.” 


——, on the 3d of 8th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, John M. Corsbie, Iowa, 
Henry Frazer, in the 70th year of kis age, a mem- 
ber of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Ind. Through a severe and protracted illness, which 
he bore with patience, he often expressed that he 
hoped that his peace was made with his God, but had 
not had the evidence of full acceptance which he de- 
sired. He was subsequently favored with bright views 
of the future and saw nothing in his way, and was in 
this .tate at the close of life. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on the 9th of Ninth 
month next. Students then entering must be pres- 
ent on the day previous, for examination and classi- 
fication. 

Circulars with all necessary information may be 
obtained at the office of the College, No. 109 North 
10th st., Philadelphia, or will be mailed to those re- 
questing it. 

Application for admission, accompanied in all 
cases with certificates from the last teacher, of good 
moral standing and of preparatory studies, may be 
made in person to Joseph Potts, Agent of the Col- 
lege, at the office, or by letter to the agent, or to the 
undersigned, Secretary of the Board, addressed as 
above. Early application is desirable. 

Cuartes YARNALL. 

Phila., 6th month 20th, 1863. 


————- 4g ——_—_— 
A NOBLE ACT NOBLY REWARDED. 


The burghers of Soleuse had, during the warm 
contests for the imperial throne, espoused the 
cause of Louis of Bavaria, and thereby incurred 
the indignation of the house of Austria. Duke 
Leopold advanced with a powerful army, be- 
sieged their tcwn, and threatened its extirpa- 
tion. A violent fall of rain brought on a sud- 
den inundation, which, besides destroying all 
the stores, engines, and implements of the be- 
siegers, endangered a wooden bridge they had 
constructed for the sake of communication be- 
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tween different parts of the camp. The duke|on this subject are certainly false, and the 
had posted a great number of men upon it, who, | others are nothing more than conjectures. 


in order to steady it against the impetuosity of 
the torrent, had loaded it with great heaps of 
stones. This precaution, however, proved in- 
effectual; the bridge gave way, and the men 
were perishing in the stream. The burghers, 
at this disastrous moment, forgot their enmity, 
took to their boats, and, at the imminent dan- 
ger of their own lives, hastened to the relief of 
their perishing antagonists. They saved the 
greatest number of them, fed them, cheered 
them, and sentthem back tothe camp. The duke 
hereupon, attended by thirty knights, came to 
the walls, and desired to be admitted on friendly 
terms. On being honorably received, he 
granted a banner to the burghers as a token of 
perfect reconciliation, and declared that their 
generosity had completely vanquished his re- 
sentment. None of his warsever terminated so 
much to his advantage. 


JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
(Continued from page 805.) 


Off against the Pillar of Absalom we cross 
an arch over the bed of the Kedron to the 
western side. A path here leads up the 
steep bank of Moriah to the south-east corner 
of the Haram, or enclosure of the mosque, so 
that we are now opposite to the south end of 
the city. The level of the city is not less than 
a hundred and fifty feet above us. We go for- 
ward again down the valley, and, at the dis- 
tance of about fifteen hundred feet, come to the 
mouth of a remarkable pool on our right, which 
lies in the bosom of an immense rock. It is 
evidently artificial, cut into the eastern side of 
Ophel, as the part of Moriah which projects 
out of the walls is here called. Two flights of 
steps—the first sixteen, the second thirteen, 
with a plane of twelve feet between them—lead 
down to the water. The depth below the level of 
the valley is twenty five feet. The source of the 
water isa mystery. It is probably connected, in 
some way, with a system of aqueducts or foun- 
tains, under the temple mount, which has not yet 
been explored. The water flows off through a 
subterranean passage under the hill, into a pool 
on the opposite side. The fountain has been 
observed to rise and fall at frequent intervals; 
though it was not my good fortune to observe any 
instance of that fluctuation. The basin is fifteen 
feet long, and five or six feet wide. The people 
resort to this place to fill their skins or jars with 
water ; and, in hot weather, make no scruple 
to use it as a bath. The style of the work must 
convince every one that it was constructed by 
Jewish hands; and it is not strange that at- 
tempts have been made to identify it with some 
one of the pools mentioned in the Scriptures. 
It has borne, at different times, the name of al- 
most every one of them. Some of the opinions 






























Setting forth again, we pursue still the path 
between the Kedron and the base of Ophel. 
On the other side of the valley, along the foot 
of Olivet, lies a small Arab village, called Sil- 
wan, though scattered over considerable ground. 
The people here live in miserable huts, some 
of which, in fact, are sepulchres hewn in the 
rocks, where the ancient inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem buried their dead. Near here, as the name 
of the place indicates, must have stood that 
tower of Siloam, of which we read that it “ fell, 
and slew eighteen persons,” (Luke 13, 4). 
This part of Olivet, the southern extremity, is 
ealled, usually, the Mount of Offence ; because 
Solomon and some of the later kings are said to 
have practised there the abominations of idola- 
try. 

Having advanced about fourteen hundred 
feet, we now turn around the sharp point of 
Ophel, to the right, and see before us the val- 
ley of the Tyropeon, the depression, or recess, 
between Moriah and Zion, on the south of 
the city. Here, at the base of Ophel, where it 
rises to the height of foriy or fifty feet, in a 
slight channel, cut in the rocky bottom for the 
purpose, a streamlet murmurs gently along, 
sparkling in the sunbeams. This is the rill 
which Milton has made so familiar to us as 
“ Siloah's brook, that flowed 

Fast by the oracle of God.” 

Isaiah (8, 6) speaks of “ the waters of Shiloah, 
that go softly.” Who can doubt that he re- 
ferred to the same peculiarity of the tranquil 
flow of the current, which is so observable at 
present? We follow this stream a few steps to- 
wards the north-west, and come then to the 
Pool of Siloam, out of which it flows. Josephus 
mentions a pool of this name, and describes it 
as situated precisely here; so that no doubt can 
exist as to its being the Pool of Siloam, to 
which our Saviour sent the blind man to wash 
for the recovery of his sight, (John 9,7.) The 
water issues first from an excavation in the side 
of Ophel, and then passes into a reservoir, at 
the distance of a few feet. Some broken col- 
umns, and other fragments, show that an edifice, 
probably a church, was formerly built over this 
pool. It contained, when I saw it, two feet of 
water. A zig-zag passage, cut through the 
solid rock, nearly two thousand feet in length, 
connects Siloam with the Fountain of the Vir- 
gin, on the opposite side of Ophel. The same 
stream of course, supplies both fountains. The 
brook of Siloah, after running a few rods to 
the east, irrigates a plantation of fruit-trees and 
vegetables ; it is the most fertile spot in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. Here, no doubt, was 
the “‘king’s garden,” of which Nehemiah speaks 
(3, 15) as near the “ pool of Siloah.” 

We turn a little to the east from the pool, 
and cross a causeway towards the south, built 
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up against the mouth of the Tyropeon, where 
it falls into the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
ground here indicates incontestably that one or 
more reservoirs existed formerly above this 
dam, which may have been filled with water 
partly from the winter rains, and partly from 
the pool of Siloam. A writer who lived about 
A. D. 600 mentions one of them asa place to 
which the people had free access, at certain 
hours, fur the purpose of swimming and bathing. 
The basin could be distinctly traced as late as 
the close of the sixteenth century. Dr. Rob- 
inson remarks that it was probably ancient. 
The space is now filled up with earth and cul- 
tivated. 

Just below this causeway is the point where 
the valley of Hinnom, which runs from west to 
east on the south of Jerusalem, falls into the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. We pass that point a 
short distance, and come to a well, which can 
be no other than the En-Rogel of Scripture. It 
is a living fountain, sunk to a great depth in the 
earth. It is mentioned (Joshua 15. 7, 10) as 
one of the boundaries between Judah and Ben- 
jamin. Adonijah and his accomplices were 
‘feasting here when Solomon was proclaimed 
king, and, as would be so perfectly easy at that 
distance, heard the shout of the people which 
rent the city on that occasion. See 1 Kings 
1,9, sq. The trees and gardens which sur- 
round us here give to the place a cheerful 
aspect. Here is the proper head of the brook 
Kedron. After the rains of winter the water 
issues from the ground, in two places, and 
gradually swells into a torrent, which plunges 
over its rocky bed through the wild ravine un- 
til it enters the Dead Sea. This well is said to 
have concealed the fire of the temple during 
the period of the captivity, and is sometimes 
called Nehemiah’s well, because he is supposed 
to have recovered the fire thence, on the return 
from the exile. The natives call it, also, Joab’s 
well, possibly on account of his participation in 
the conspiracy of Adonijah. 

Retracing our steps to the point of intersec- 
tion, we turn to the west, and soon enter the 
narrow gorge which protects Jerusalem on the 
south. ‘The scene here is almost terrific, both 
in its aspects and its associations. It is the an- 
cient Hinnom, or Gehenna, where a perpetual 
fire was kept burning, to consume the offal and 
rubbish thrown out of the city; and where the 
idolatrous Hebrew kings caused children to be 
sacrificed to Moloch. A wall of frowning rocks 
and precipices hangs over us on the left, and 
the southern extremity of Zion rises so steeply 
on the right that one must almost look up into 
the zenith in order to scale the top of it with 
the eye. ‘Tradition has named the hill on the 
left the Hill of Evil Council, because Judas is 
said to have met the Jewish priests in a house 
there, for the purpose of concerting measures 
to betray the Saviour to them. The rocky 


sides of this hill are full of sepulchres, now 
unused, except as shepherds occasionally resort 
to them with their flocks for shelter. ‘The ex- 
pense and labor lavished upon many of them 
indicate that they were appropriated once to the 
interment of the wealthier families of the city. 
One afternoon I wandered out alone, and spent 
some hours in exploring these gloomy abodes of 
the dead. It so happened that no person appeared 
any where within sight; no voice or footfall of 
any living thing reached the ear ; asilence pro- 
found as the grave reigned around me ; and,asI 
looked into one tomb after another, and sur- 
rendered my mind to the thoughts which the 
genius of the place would naturally awaken, I 
found myself oppressed, at length, with a feel- 
ing so desolate and horror-stricken, that it was 
a relief to get through with my task, and come 
forth where I could see and hear again the sights 
and sounds of a living world. 
; (To be continued.) 
cnnncsitieeiiianieactins 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND THE ARABS— 
(Concluded from page 811.) 


The sentiments embodied in the Emperor’s 
admirable letter have been practically acted 
upon in the general relations of the French 
Government with the Arabs. The Bureau 
Arabe is a model institution of its kind. In- 
stead of being a great centralized machine, it is 
organized and in active operation in every part 
of the territory. Its officers, who are selected 
with great care and almost uniform success, ad- 
minister justice not only between Arab and 
Arab, but between Arab and Frank; and, 
moreover, native agency is largely employed in 
working this institution. The Arab gentleman 
is received into private society as any French 
gentleman would be. They not unfrequently 
act as contractors, and are entrusted with the 
execution of public works. Nay, more, they 
are admitted to the council of state, to the 
municipal councils, and to a great number of 
offices under government. The French.system 
has an elasticity about it which exhibits a real 
consideration for the circumstances of the popu- 
lation. Where it is inexpedient for much to 
be attempted, it merely upholds the authority 
of the chiefs and the other features of the 
tribal system. When, on the other hand, more 
can safely be done, it weans the natives from 
their semi-civilized life, and confers upon them 
the privileges, as well as the responsibilities, of 
a higher state of existence. In the language 
of an enlightened traveller, who has seen it in 
operation, “it is a diversified system, ranging 
from the merely tribal, up to full citizenship as 
to personal rights and amenability to law, and 
from communal to individual rights as respects 
property.” In concluding these remarks, we 
may add that there is a marked difference 
between the Arabs and the Kabyles. Among 
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the latter the rights of individual property are 
maintained as in France and England, while 
the Arabs are held together by the tribal sys- 
tem. The fullest information on the subject 
was given by the Count de Casabianca, on the 
9th of April, when he presented to the Senate 
the report on the Senatus Consultum. The 
hon. gentleman prefaced his exposition of the 
Government measure by the following extreme- 
ly lucid statement :— 

“Algeria is divided into two parts—the 
Sahara and the Tell. Its superficies is 
54,000,000 of hectares (23 acres each); and 
its population is composed of 3,000,000 natives 
and 200,000 Europeans. The Tell commences 
at the shore of the Mediterranean, and extends 
along the frontiers of Tunis and Morocco as far 
as the Sahara. It comprises Kabylia, and is 
inhabited by 200,000 Europeans, of whom 
120,000 are French. There are, moreover. 
500,000 Kabyles, and 1,500,000: Arabs. It 
has a superficies of 14,000,000 of hectares: 
one-fifth belongs to the Kabyles, and 2,500,000 
are occupied by the Arabs, who cultivate from 
400,006 to 500,000. The remainder consists 
of waste lands, roads, and public or State 
domain. The State possesses ¢hout 2,600,000 
hectares. The Sahara, with the exception of 
some small portions of cultivation and the 
oases of the south, only contains immense 
pasture ground. The superficies is estimated 
at 40,000,000 of hectares; and there are on 
this ground 800,000 Arabs, divided into 200 
different tribes. Individual property in Kabylia 
1s constituted as it is in France, and according to 
laws which appear to have come down from the 
Romans. Among the Arabs of the Tell the 
constitution of property is very different. It 
is governed by the cultivation of the soil, and 
its importance depends on the number of teams 
of the possessor. As to the duration, it has no 
fixed basis. The property ceases as soon as the 
possessor discontinues cultivation. The Coun- 
cil of the Douar pronouuces his being put out of 
possession, the land returns to the common 
fund, and is afterwards distributed to fresh 
families. Thus property is acquired and main- 
tained by labor. Those rules are more par- 
ticularly observed in the regions nearest the 
European centres; but in the interior of 
Algeria the distribution of land is renewed 
almost always from year to year. Formerly an 
Arab, who had distinguished himself by his 
courage or by his piety, and who had long oc- 
ceupied a portion of land, obtained the definitive 
title to it from the Turkish Government, and 
could transmit it to his descendants. That is 
what is called melk property, and it has always 
been respected. The Senatus Consultum con- 
firms and maintains it. In an Arab family the 
father enjoys absolute authority. As soon as 
his faculties become impaired, or his strength 
fails him, he is replaced by the member of the 


family who is considered most worthy to suc- 
ceed him from his superiority over the others. 
The Douar is the assemblage of several tents, 
and it is governed by a Sheick. The tribe, 
which is composed of several Douars, has a 
Cadi at its head, and it is the Cadi who dis- 
penses justice. If a combination of interest 
causes the union of several tribes, the command 
devolves on an Aga. All those chiefs are sub- 
ject to French authority. The tax is levied on 
the produce. It is paid at so much per head 
of cattle, and by portion of cultivation. It is 
paid at one time, and in cash. For corn the 
tax varies according to the importance of the 
crop. Individual lists are prepared by the 
chiefs of Douars, and reclamations are decided 
by the superior authority. In the Sahara, on 
account of the distance, the tax is collective, 
and is paid by tribe, but as it is levied on cat- 
tle, and every one knows how many head he 
possesses, there can be nothing arbitrary in 
regulating it. The gloomy accounts given of 
exactions exercised by the Sheicks, the Cadis, 
and the Agas on the unfortunate tribes, have 
been borrowed from times of war and disturb- 
ance. Since the surrender of Abd-el-Kader 
nothing of the kind has taken place. The 
Arab chiefs are the delegates of France, who 
is responsible for all their acts. Strict mea- 
sures have, therefore, put an end to all abuses. 
Prompt justice has been dealt to everybody. 
Such is the organization of the Arab tribe. 
Though practised for many years past, it has 
the vices inherent to all Mussulman societies. 
It is hostile to progress and to improvement. 
Agriculture is condemned to a state of per- 
petual infancy. The Arab farmer only moves 
the surface of the soil, and throws in a few seeds 
at random, leaving the result to the protection 
of the Prophet. The Arab, like the Kabyles, 
must be attached to the soil by property; his 
present precarious tenure must be converted 
into permanent possession, the source of all pri- 
vate and public wealth. When once the abso- 
lute master of the soil fertilized by his labor, 
he will:soon change his tent for a cottage or 
a farm-house, and his gun for a spade.” 

Since the above was in type we learn from 
Galignani’s Messenger, that a deputation of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society have had an in- 
terview with the Emperor, and presented an 
Address signed by Samuel Gurney, President ; 
R. N. Fowler, Treasurer ; and F. W. Chesson, 
Secretary ; congratulating him on the humane 
and enlightened views taken in his letter to the 
Duc de Malakoff, and on the measure based 
thereon which has since been passed by the 
French Senate. The Emperor, in reply, said 
that he had received the Address with much 
pleasure; and that it was very satisfactory to 
him to find that his efforts to improve the con- 
dition of his Arab people were appreciated in 
England, and had the approbation of those 
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who devoted themselves to the interests of 
humanity. 


a 
THE WONDERFUL PROPERTIES OF FIGURES. 
CURIOUS CALCULATIONS. 


Though figures constitute a universal lan- 
guage among the civilized nations of the earth, 
aud maintain such an exalted character for 
honesty and truth that it has passed into a prov- 
erb that “figures never lie;”’ yet they are 
treated as the mere slaves of calculation, with- 
out any regard for that respect and considera- 
tion to which their peculiar qualities entitle 
them. To rescue them from the degradation 
of being looked upon as mere conveniences, let 
us see if they are not possessed of certain in- 
trinsic properties which shall excite our wonder 
and admiration. 

Few people have a clear conception of even 
‘fa million of dollars,” which we hear expressed 
on every side, wherever the cost of this “cruel 
war” is under discussion. Let us make a very 
simple mental calculation, and see if we are not 
astonished at the result. Mr. Longworth, who 
recently died at Cincinnati, was said to be worth 
fifteen millions of dollars. How many days 
would it take to count that sum at the rate of 
fifty dollars a minute, working steadily ten 
hours each day? While some are guessing four 
or five days, another a week, another two weeks 
or a month, the operation may be carried on 
mentally by saying fifteen millions divided by 
fifty gives three hundred thousand minutes, 
divided by sixty gives five thousand hours, 
divided by teu gives five hundred days! An 
answer which is sure to strike your guesser 
with amazement ; a remarkable instance of the 
difference between guessing and thinking. 

The powers of the human understanding are 
limited. The increase of figures bas no limits. 
Our knowledge of numbers, therefore, must 
necessarily be limited. But, like every other 
subject, the more we study and think about it 
the more we shall know. 

The child who has learned to count as far as 
three, has an idea of that number; but the 
number thirteen is quite beyond his compre- 
hension. The savage gets along very well with 
his arithmetic so long as he is not required to 
go beyond the numeration of his fingers and 
toes; but any greater number quite bewilders 
his imagination, and, in despair, he refers to 
the hairs of the head, the leaves of the forest, 
or the sands on the sea-shore, to express his 
overwhelming sense of its magnitude. Every 
young student of history has laughed at the 
extreme simplicity and ignorance of the Indian 
whom Powhatan sent to England to see the 
country and find out how many people were 
there. As soon as the shores of England were 


reached, the “ poor Indian” procured a long 


stick and commenced to cut a notch on it for 
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every one he saw. Of course he was soon 
obliged to stop. 


On his return, Powhatan, among many ques- 


tions, asked how many people he had seen? 
“ Count the stars in the sky,” was the reply, 
“the leaves on the trees, or the sands on the 
shore, for such is the number of the English.” 


Perhaps this untutored child of the forest was 


not so very far astray after all; for the stars in 
both hemispheres visible to the naked eye do 
not exceed the number of ten thousand. The 
hairs of the head and the leaves of the trees 
may be easily counted, and the sands on the 
sea-shore are by no means innumerable 


The enlightened man may have a clear under- 


standing of thousands, and even millions, but 
much beyond that he can form no distinct idea. 
A simple example, and one easily solved, will 
illustrate the observation. If all the vast bodies 
of water that cover nearly three fourths of the 
whole surface of the globe were emptied, drop by 
drop, into one grand reservoir, the whole num- 
ber of drops could be written by the two words 
“ eighteen septillions,” and expressed in figures 


by annexing twenty-four cyphers to the number 
18. — (18,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000.) 
Man might as well attempt to explore the 


bounds of eternity as to form any rational idea 
of the units embodied in the expression above ; 
for although the aggregate of drops is indicated 
by figures in the space of only one inch and a 
half of ordinary print, yet if each particular 


drop were noted by a separate stroke like the 


figure 1, it would form a line of marks suffi- 


ciently long to wind round the sun six thousand 
billions of times! 

Now observe, if you please, the marvellous 
power or value which the cyphers or “ noughts” 


— insignificant by themselves—give to the sig- 


nificant figures 18. The young reader will be 


surprised to learn that the use of the cypher 


to determine the value of any particular figure, 


which ‘is now practised by every school-boy, 


was unknown to the ancients. Therefore, 
among the Greeks and Romans, and other 
nations of antiquity, arithmetical operations 
were exceedingly tedious and difficult. They 
had to reckon with little pebbles, shells, or 
beads, used as counters, to transact the ordinary 
business of life. Even the great Cicero, in his 
oration for Roscius, the actor, in order to ex- 
press 300,000, had to make use of the very 
awkward and cumbrous notation (cocig99 
CCcIo9g9 CccI900), which may admit of the very 
liberal translation: Three o’s, one 1, three in- 
verted o’s; three ©’s, one I, three 0’s inverted ; 
three o’s, one 1, three o’s upside down. How 
very odd this looks in the year of our Lord 
MDOCCLXI1I—1863 ! 

Many very curious and interesting things 
might be said concerning the history of 
numerical characters used in ancient’ and 
modern times ; but, not to prolong this article, 
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they must be reserved for some future occa- 
sion. 

The simple interest of one cent, at 6 per cent. 
per annum, from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the close of the present year 
1863, would be but the trifling sum of 11 dol- 
lars, 17 cents, and 8 mills, but if the same 
principal, at the same rate and time, had been 


allowed to accumulate at compound interest, it 


would requ:re the enormous number of 84,840 
billions of globes of solid gold, each equal to 
the earth in magnitude, to pay the interest; 
and if the sum were equally divided among the 
inhabitants of the earth, now estimated to be 
one thousand millions, every man, woman, 
aud child would receive 84,840 golden worlds 
for an inheritance. Were all these globes 
placed side by side in a direct line, it would 
take lightning itself, that can girdle the earth 
in the wink of an eye, 73,000 years to travel 
from end toend. And, if a Parrott gun were 
discharged at one extremity while a man was 
stationed at the other—light travelling 192,000 
miles in a second; the initial velocity of a 
cannon ball being about 1,500 feet per second, 
and in this case supposed to continue at the 
same rate; and sound moving through the 
atmosphere 1,120 feet in a second—he would 
see the flash after waiting 110,000 years; the 
ball would reach him in 74 billions of years; 
but he would not hear the report till the end 
of one thousand millions of centuries. Again, 
if all these masses of gold were fused into one 
prodigious ball, having the sun for its centre, it 
would reach out into space in all directions, one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-two millions 
of miles, almost reaching the orbit of Herschel 
or Uranus; and, if the interest were continued 
till the end of the present century, it would en- 
tirely fill up the solar system, and even encroach 
five hundred millions of miles on the domains 
of the void beyond the planet of Neptune, 
whose orbit, at the distance of two thouand 
eight hundred and fifty million of miles from 
the sun, encircles our whole system of worlds. 

The present system of figures is called the 
Arabic method, but it should be more properly 
termed the Indian method, because it had its 
origin among the Hindoos of India, from whom 
the Arabs learned it; and they, in turn, carried 
the art into Spain, where they practised it dur- 
ing their long occupation of that country. 

The publication of their astronomical tables 
in the form of almanacs was the principal 
means of gradually spreading it abroad among 
the surrounding nations; but so slow was the 
progress that it was not generally established 
until about the middle of the sixteenth 
century.—N. Y. E. Post. 





Warm thyself at the fire of the wise, but do 
not let their coals burn thee. 
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A SLAVE-PEN CLOSED IN BALIMORE. 


The release of the slaves of the rebel General 
Stuart from a slave-pen in Pratt street, in this 
city, was attended by some interesting inci- 
dents. Colonel Birney having applied for 
authority to visit the place and confiscate 
Stuart’s “property,” an order to that effect 
arrived yesterday, and in the afternoon the 
colonel proceeded to the prison, showed his 
order, entered, and locking the doors behind 
him, entered the court yard first, and then 
visited the cells. In this place sixty persons 
were confined, some of them having been there 
over three years. To be imprisoned there, 
without ever being allowed to visit the outer 
world, to forget almost what trees and flowers 
and green fields were, to be deprived even of 
the cool breezes of heaven, was bad enough ; 
but there was worse than this. The ball, the 
chain, the shackles were not wanting to make 
the lives of these poor creatures more miser- 
able. Sixteen men were bound together with 
shackles at the ankles, others were chained two 
by two, and one old man had his legs 
fastenel together by shackles connected by 
chains bound to his waist. The poor wretches 
were all terribly frightened when called up by 
the colonel. They thought he had come to 
buy them and take them off South, as it seems 
they have been kept there by their masters to 
await either peace, and “the Union as it was,” 
or a good chance for shipment to the South. 
They were soon reassured, however, and a 
blacksmith having been sent for, the chains and 
shackles were speedily removed. 

When the chains fell from the ankles of the 
old man, he lifted up his eyes and hands, and 
exclaimed, “Thank God!” The expression 
was simple, but in its tone revealed the suffer- 
ing, the despair of months. When told they 
were to go out and be free, they cotld not be- 
lieve it at first, but when assured again and 
again that it was so, a simultaneous shout of 
gladness went up, which must have made the 
angels rejoice, and “God bless you, massa! 
God Almighty bless you! The Lord Jesus 
love you, massa!” were the blessings freely 
showered upon the colonel, who, scarcely less 
happy than they, tried to make them under- 
stand they owed their release to the Govern- 
ment. They listened and assented, but still 
evidently looked upon the colonel as their 
deliverer after all. The scene, he says, he shall 
never forget. Their joy found vent, with the 
men, in prayers and ejaculations of praise ; with 
the women, in tears and embraces of each 
other. 

Finally, the colonel told them they must get 
ready to go out. They ran to their cells for 
their bags and bundles. And it was not many 
minutes before they all came down, and were 
marched out, men, women, and children, into 


the free—to them doubly free—air. 





scene took place. 
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They were taken to the recruiting office in 
Camden street, and here another most affecting 
The news of the opening 
of the prison had spread like wildfire, and the 
office and pavement in front were crowded with 
colored people, many of whom now met friends 
and relatives for the first time for three years. 
Well, I must not make my letter too long. 
Suffice it that joy reigned supreme, and when 
the colonel asked, ‘“‘ Now, what is to be done 
with these people for to-night?” the most 
generous hospitality was liberally tendered. 

In the evening one of the lieutenants, talk- 
ing with the new freedmen, asked them if they 
knew the person who liberated them. 
answered one, “we don’t know him, but we 
know that God sent him.” “ Yes,” echoed the 
rest; “ God sent him—God sent him !” 

Thus, you see, “ the hand-breadth cloud the 
sages feared’’ is spreading. The colonel hopes 
soon to operi every slave-pen in Baltimore, and 
through God’s grace and the strong arm of the 
Government, they shall never be used as such 
again.— NV. Y. Eve. Post. 


+e 
JESUS. 


There is a name I love to hear— 
I love to speak its worth; 

It sounds like music in mine ear— 
The sweetest name on earth. 


It tells me of a Saviour’s love, 
Who died to set me free ; 

It tells me of his precious blood— 
The sinner’s perfect plea. 


It tells me of a Father’s smile 
Beaming upon his child , 

It cheers me through this “ little while,” 
Through desert, waste and wild. 


It tells me what a Father hath 
In store for every day, 

And though I tread a darksome path, 
Yields sunshine all the way. 


It tells of One whose loving heart 
Can feel my deepest woe, 

Who in my sorrow bears a part 
That none can bear below. 


It bids my trembling soul rejoice ; 
It dries each rising tear ; 

It tells me in a“ still small voice”— 
To trust and not to fear. 


Jesus! the name I love so well— 
The name I love to hear! 

No saint on earth its worth can tell, 
No heart conceive how dear. 


This name shall shed its fragrance still 
Along this thorny road— 

Shall sweetly smooth the rugged bill 
That leads me up to God. 


And there with all the blood-bought throng, 


From sin and sorrow free, 
I'll sing the new eternal song 
Of Jesus’ love for me. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn InTELLigence.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 11th inst. 

Nothing more definite than previous accouuts was 
officially made public on the Polish question. The 
London Times gives a report that the three Powers 
have agreed to send a Commission to Russia, to be 
accompanied by separate dispatches from each of 
their respective representatives, and that unless 
Russia makes some sign of yielding, a diplomatic 
rupture will be announced as impending. 

Ex@uanp.—The London Morning Post having re- 
peated the statement of the New York Herald that 
the conscription is avowedly a menace to England, 
the Globe, apparently by authority, denied that any 
intelligence had been received giving the least ap- 
pearance of probability to the assertion. 

An iron ram which was building for Russia in 
England, had been hurried off to Russia in an in- 
complete condition. 

The Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
received, on the 25th ult., tenders from several dif- 
ferent firms for the’ manufacture and laying of the 
cable, and referred them to a committee consisting 
of twe eminent mechanics and two distinguished 
electricians, who are to report which proposition 
shall be accepted. The committee of eight ap- 
pointed by the government to investigate the ques- 
tion of a submarine telegraph, had signed a certif- 
icate favorable to the laying and working of the 
Atlantic Telegraph. ‘ 

The rebel loan had fluctuated considerably, fall. 
ing on the 6th to 33 per cent. discount, and rallying 
on the 7th to 27 to 25 per cent discount, and on the 
8th to 24 to 22. 

Hottanp.—Nine sample bales of cotton from Java, 
a new source, had reached Rotterdam. Half of it 
was grown from New Orleans seed, and was re- 
ported equal in many respects to ‘‘ middling fair” 
American. The other half, grown from East India 
seed, fell below this standard. 

France.—The prospect of the harvest was so good 
that it was thought probable that wheat may be ex- 
ported from France, rather than that importations 
will be necessary ; the new wheat is of good quality. 

GeRrMany.—Twenty-seven of the German princes 
had accepted the invitation by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria to a conference at Frankfort. Prussia was re- 
ported to have declined to meet with them. 

Domestic.—The British government has appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of the steamer Peterhoff. 

The draft in New York city recommenced on the 
19th inst., and had proceeded quietly up to the time 
of our going to press. Gov. Seymour issued a proc- 
lamation counselling the people to make no riotous 
resistance, and admonishing all judicial and execu- 
tive officers, whose duty it is, to préserve order, to 
use Vigorous and effective measures to suppress any 
riotous assemblages, and if they find their power in- 
sufficient, to call upon the military. Ample prepara- 
tions were also made by the U. S. military authorities 
to meet any outbreak, should one be attempted. 

The act to provide a national currency, &c., 
authorizes the employment of the national banking 
associations formed under it, as depositories of the 
national revenue. As in such cases adequate se- 
curity for the amounts deposited must be required, 
the Secretary of the Treasury proposes to ask’ the 
national banks desiring such deposits to place in the 
Treasury of the United States 6 per cent. bonds to 
the amount of 10 per cent. of their capital stock, and 
to give the bonds of the directors and others to an 
amount equal to their stock, as security for the 
punctual payment of all lawful checks for deposits. 
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As a number of banks have been organized and are 
yet without circulation, he proposes to allow de- 
posits to be made with such, on the consent of their 
directors that the bonds already deposited as se- 
curity for circulation may be held as security for 


deposits, leaving the additional bonds, with those of 


the digectors, to be given afterward at any time be- 
fore furnishing the circulation. Should associations 
prefer to give the seperate bonds of directors and 
stockholders, each for not less than one-tenth of the 
capital, and in the aggregate equal to it, instead of a 
ioint bond, they will be accepted. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
states that the effects of the opening of the Missis- 
sippiriver, by the reduction of the rebel strongholds, 
are already apparent in New Orleans in a considera- 
ble revival c. trade. Boats laden with produce have 
commenced coming down the river, causing a great 
reduction in the price of provisions, and thus ame- 
liorating the condition of the suffering poor in the 
city and its neighborhood. Flour, which four 
months ago cost $)3 or $14 a barrel, can now be 
bought for $7.50; potatoes have fallen from $11 to 
$° per berrel, beef from 58 t6 TM ecerits per pound, 
and other articles in proportion. 

It is stated that Gov. Pierpont, the loyal Governor 
of Virginia, elected in the 5th month last, in those 
portions of the State then free from rebel éontrol, for 
a new term to commence in the Ist month next, is 
now at Washingio» makirg arrangements for putting 
the State Government into operation, the capital to 
be at Alexandria. Before the formation of the new 
State of West Virginia, Wheeling was the seat of 
the loyal Government. The first Legislature will 
probably be convened in extra session next month, 
to elect a Treasurer and Auditor. 

Returns of the recent Kentucky election, from all 
but nine counties, give Bramlette, the Union candi- 
date for Governor, over 50,000 majority. 

The Post-Office Department has issued instructions 
that all mail matter deposited in any post-office, ad- 
dressed to any executive department or any officer 
therein, on which the posts«ge is unpaid, and which 
is not properly franked, must be forwarded to the 
Dead Letter Office. 

Gen. Grant has issued an order that all persons 
having cotton and other produce, not required by 
the army, be allowed to briug it to any military post 
within the State of Mississippi, and abandon it to 
the agent of the Treasury Department, to be disposed 
of in accordance with the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. At posts where there is no 
agent, the quartermaster will receive it, and, at the 
option of the owner, hold it till orders are received 
from the agent, or send it to Memphis. 

Rear-Adiniggl Porter has given public notice that 
armed veesels are vow stationed at all points on the 
Mississippi River where any danger is apprehended 
of being molested by guerillas, and that merchant 
steamers need not wit for convoy, although it will 
be furnished if desired. 

An overseer of -a plantation in Lafourche county, 
Louisiana, was lately tried in New Orleans for 

-cruelty to a slave. The only evidence introduced 
was that of three slaves upon the plantation, whose 
testimony ‘was objected to by the counsel of the 
accused as not legal evidence according to the laws 
of the State, but his objections were overruled. 
The accused was found guilty, and sentenced to six 
months at hard labor in the parish prison. 

In 1853, there were 2,509 sewing machines sold in 
America. In 1859, the sales reached 46,243. The 
annual saving to the United States in labor alone is 


~~. computed at $29,000,000 ; that is to say, this extra 


~-Pmount must have been paid, if the same amount 
ef clothing had been produced by manual work. 












The loyal citizens of Missouri have been holding 
conventions in various parts of the State, to nominate 
delegates to an Emancipation Convention to be held 
at Jefferson City on the Ist of next month. The 
action of the late Convention in postponing emanci- 
pation is repudiated by many of the earnest oppo- 
nents of slavery in the State, and it is believed that 
tbe proposed Convention will exert a powerful in- 
fluence in favor of ridding the State of the evil. 


Military *Affairs—A cavalry expedition was re- 
cently sent out from Lagrange, Tenn., for the pur- 
pose of destroying a large am punt of railroad stock 
which was known to be in possession of the rebels 
at Grenada, Miss. Another detachment was sent 
from Vicksburg to co-operate, and both reached 
Grenada about the 18th inst. Fifty-seven loco- 
motives and about 400 cars are said to have been 
destroyed; one account states by the rebels them- 
selves, while another represents the destruction as 
having been effected by the U. S. troops. 

A general order, issued by Gen. Meade, in refer- 
ence to the cases of several men sentenced to death 
by ® court-martial for desertion, after having en- 
listed as substitutes for drafted men, announces that 
the extreme penalty of the law will hereafter be in- 
flicted in such cases ; m»ny instances having occur- 
red in which men evidently enlisted with the inten- 
tion of deserting, for purposes of gain. 


Advices from Charleston are to the 20th inst. On 
the 17th an attack on Fort Sumter was commenced 
by the siege guns of Gen. Gillmore and the naval 
battery on shore, the monitor fleet at the same time 
engaging Forts Wagner end Gregg, on Morris 
Island, until the former was silenced and the latter 
was nearly so, when sume of the vessels joined in 
the attack on Fort Sumter. This was kept up for 
several hours, and did considerzble damage to the 
walls, and was resumed by the land batteries on 
succeeding days. The rebel accounts indicate an 
expectation that the fort will ultimately be de- 
stroyed, though they assert that the defence of the 
harbor does not depend mtinly on it. The Governor 
had issued a proclamation urging the removal of all 
non-combatants from the city as soon as possible. A 
determination is expressed to defend the city obstin- 
ately. Later arrivals bring information to the 21st, 
and rebel accounts via Richmond to the 23d. The 
rebels state that Gen. Gilimore had m&de a formal 
demand for the surrender of Fort Sumter and Morris 
Island with a threat, if refused, to shell the city, and 
that Beauregard, in bis reply, charged the U. S. 
forces with inhumanity and violation of the laws of 
war. Fort Sumter is represented as almost acomplete 
ruin. Of 604 shots fired at it on the 22d, 419 struck 
inside or outside. On-the 22d,Gen. Gillizfore sent 
a& communication giving notics that he would open 
fire upon the city next avy, and that meantime non- 
combatants could leave it. 

The advance of Gen. Rosecran’s army appeared 
in front of Chattanooga on the 21st inst.; and opened 
fire on the place. The rebels replied with 19 guns, 
but did little damage. The fortifications on the 
river are reported very strong. Cen. Jobnston is 
said to have superseded Gen. Bragg in the command 
of the rebel troops at that point. 

The town of Lawrence, Kansas, was surprised dur- 
ing the night of the 20th by a body of about 300 rebel 
guerillas, from Missouri, uxder the notorious Quan- 
treil, who killed and wounded a number of the citi- 
zens—it is said about 180—pillaged and fired the 
town, and then retired. A force was soon sent in pur- 
suit, and is reported to bave overtaken some of the 
guerillas, who had divided into small bands, and 
to have killed some of them and recovered part 
of their plunder. ' 
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